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SEEKING GOD. 





By Frederick Langbridge. 





I sought for God in star-dumb space; 
Beneath the sea I made a stair, 
And laid the primal forges bare: 
I asked if He were hid 
‘Neath cairn or pyramid: 
I questioned rune and rann 
And bones as old as man: 
There was nor voice, nor beck, nor 
trace 
To lull the ache of my despair. 
My lattice roses tapped my face, 
And God was there. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Emperor Nicholas has approved the 
plans of the Finnish Diet for the 
establishment of the new unicameral 
legislative body, which is to be elect- 
ed on the basis of universal suffrage 
without distinction of sex. 





The Chicago teachers have won their 
fight and got their arrears of pay, 
overdue for five years. 





The Chicago women teachers, mem- 
bers of the Federation, since July 15 
have been drawing $30 each as the 
final direct instalment as a reward for 
the famous tax-fight begun in 1898 and 
ended in 1906. 





Mrs. Elnora Babcock, of Dunkirk, 
has resigned the press chairmanship 
of the New York State Suffraze Asso- 
ciation, a position that she has occu- 
pied for many years. The successor 
to Mrs. Babcock will probably not be 
named until the State convention, 
which will take place in Syracuse on 
October 17. 





Lizzie Cardish, fourteen years old, 
has been taken to the Kansas peni- 
tentiary to serve a life sentence. The 
girl is a United States civil prisoner, 
and was first brought to the new fed- 
eral penitentiary at Fort Leavenworth. 
She is a full-blood Indian girl of the 





Menominee tribe in Wisconsin. She | 
was attending the Indian school on the | 
reservation, and became dissatisfied. | 
She wanted to go to the higher Indian | 
school at Carlisle, Pa. When she was | 
refused permission she conceived the | 
idea that if the Indian schoo] buildings 
on the Menominee reservation were 
burned her transfer would follow. She 
set fire to the two reservation school 
buildings, and they were destroyed. 
She was tried under the Wisconsin 
State law, which provides a life sen- 
tence for any one setting fire to a 
building when persons are occupying 
it. This was the case with one of the 








school buildings. No one was burned 
or injured. It is said that the judge 
who presided at the trial wanted to 
avoid sentencing her to life imprison- 
ment, but found no way. The girl 
should be punished, of course, but to 
put a child of her age in prison for life 
is barbarous. If there is no present 
way of commuting her sentence, laws 
should be enacted that will provide 
one. 





During the past year 12,433 immi- 
grants were turned back and not per- 
mitted to enter the United States. Of 
these only seventeen were women im- 
ported for immoral purposes, in spite 
of the great number of women decoyed 
to this country for such purposes every 
year. Thirteen criminal proceedings 
were instituted against those responsi- 
ble for the importation of these wo- 
men. ‘Ten of the importers were con- 
victed, and the cases of three are still 
pending. Commissioner Sargent says 
that every effort is being made by the 
Bureau of Immigration to break up 
the ‘“‘white slave traffic.” 





At Povatella, Idaho, Thursday, Aug. 
2, in a convention in which there was 
only one woman delegate, a stampede 
was effected, and Miss 8. Belle Cham- 
berlain, of Boise City, was nominated 
for State superintendent of public in- 
struction over E. A. Carpenter of Idaho 
Falls, the machine candidate. The 
sympathy of the convention was with 
Miss Chamberlain from the first. Every 
delegation voting for the lady was 
cheered, and before the vote could be 
announced the convention was carried 
by storm and Miss Chamberlain’s nom- 
ination was made unanimous, The 
young lady was escorted to the plat- 
form and in a pleasing speech ex- 
pressed her appreciation of the honor 
conferred frankly and stated that she 
believed the women voters of the State 
were entitled to this recognition. Mr 
Carpenter, the defeated candidate, was 
ealled to the platform and gallantly 
complimented his successful opponent 
on hey victory. 





Lord Salvester, in the Court of 
Session at Edinburgh, has decided 
that women graduates of Scottish 
universities are not entitled to vote in 
the election of a University represen- 
tative for Parliament. Miss Nairn and 
the four other women graduates who 
brought the action based their claim 
on a section of the Representation of 
the people (Scotland) Act, 1868, which 
provides that “every person whose 
name is on the register of the gen- 
eral council of a university shall, if of 
full age and not subject to any legal 
incapacity, be entitled to vote in the 
election of a member for such univer- 
sity.” Lord Salvester, however, held 
that the Act was not open to the con- 
struction put upon it. He hoped it 
might console them for their want of 
success if he reminded them that the 
legal incapacity of women to vote at 
Parliamentary elections did not, in 
the opinion of Mr. Justice Mills, 
arise from any underrating of the 
sex either in point of intellect or 
work, but was an exemption founded 
on motives of decorum and was a 
privilege of the sex. The absence of 
such a right was referable to the fact 


that in this country in modern times, | 


and chiefly out of respect to women, 
they had been excused from taking 
any share in the conduct of public 
affairs. 





It is stated in Chinese official cir-| 
cles, says the North China Herald of | 
Shanghai, that their majesties (the | 
Emperor and Empress Dowager) have | 
approved of H. E. Viceroy Chou Fu’'s 
recommendation to abolish the sale 
or purchase of old and young women 
throughout the empire. This law| 
applies to officials as well as the com- | 
mon people, and instructions are be! | 
ing issued to all viceroys and gover | 
nors of provinces to enforce the law | 
under every circumstance upon receipt | 
of an imperial rescript inaugurating | 
the law. This is an important act, | 
and is a striking evidence of the| 
progress which the Chinese govern- {| 
ment has made of recent years. | 





MRS. DECKER ON THE M. A. O. F. 
E. S. W. 





“The average woman is not ready 
for suffrage,” Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker 
is reported in the Denver Times of 
July 23 as saying. The Times had sent 
a reporter to interview her as to the 
annual report of the Massachusetts As- 
sociation Opposed to the Further Ex- 
tension of Suffrage to Women, “but, 
then, you see,” she added, with a happy 
smile, “the Colorado women are above 
the average. Through their club or- 
ganizations they were brought into 
touch with each other, and when the 
ballot was granted to them, they knew 
what to do with it. 

“The question is not what shall we 
do with the ballot, but what will the 
ballot do with us. You do not ask 
your son, when he casts his first bal- 
lot, if he has turned all the raseals out, 
closed the saloons, and abolished graft. 
Oh, no—you simply put your hand on 
his shoulder and tell him that he has 
come into the sovereignty of citizen- 
ship in the greatest government in the 
world. Why, then, must a woman be 
inquired of concerning her use of the 
ballot? 

“The women of Boston, according 
to statistics, pay taxes on $150,000,100 
worth of property, but have no veice 
in the disposition of its taxes. The 
taxes of the women of Kansas would, 
it is said, pay the running expenses of 
the State and every institution in it. 
The taxes paid by the women of New 
York would have defrayed the expen- 
ses of the Spanish war.” 

Another argument in favor of wo- 
man suffrage given by Mrs. Decker is 
the education of the woman who is to 
train the future voters. As soon as 
the privilege is granted to her, she be- 
gins to study political questions, and 
is equipped to instruct her children in 
political economy. In this connection 
a story is told of a man in Minnesota 
to whom Mrs. A. B. Conine appealed 
during one of the trips taken by the 
women of the General Federation. She 
Was anxious to learn of the workings 
of the primary law which has been 
in effect in that State for a number 
of years, and in response to her in- 
quiry received the frank reply, “I am 
sorry, madam, but I didn't even know 
we had a primary law.” 

Mrs. Decker says the reason of the 
M. A. O. F. E. 8S. W. for taking a stand 
against the suffragists may be discov- 
ered in the fact that there are still 
some people on earth who cannot ad- 
just themselves to new ideas. Just as 
there are some men who do not know 
that the spinning wheel has gone out 
of fashion, so there are women who 
still use tallow candles, and weuld 
travel by stage coach regardless of the 
application of electricity in are-lights 
and automobiles. 

To the statement that college women, 
Professor Mary A. Jordan of Smith 
and Dean Agnes Irwin of Radeliffe— 
are quoted as arguing against suffrage, 
Mrs. Decker replied that the routine 
of her work narrows the perspective of 
some college women and they cannot 
from their point of view see what is 
so apparent to the woman in public 
life; that the introduction of the study 
of practical subjects like household 
economics, the study of pure foods and 
kindred topics would be of vastly more 
importance to her students than the 
organization of sororities, the «'! 
end of which seems to be to furnish 
the members an opportunity to eat un- 
wholesome food at unreasonable hours. 

The best argument for woman suf- 
frage is shown in the list of laws 
which have been passed in behalf of 
children in Colorado in the past ten 
years. 

Laws Secured by Women. 

“This is my bible,” said Mrs. Deck- 
er, as she handed over the list of laws 
given below, and compiled by Ellis 
Meredith: 

1. Making cruelty to or neglect of 
children a criminal offense. 

2. Making failure, refusal or neglect 
to provide food, clothing, shelter and 
care in case of sickness of « minor 
child a criminal offense. 

3. Making failure to send children 
between S and 14 years of age to 
school all of the school term criminal 
offense; the same from 14 to 16 unless 
the child has reached the eighth grade 

4. Criminal offense to employ chil- 
dren under 14 years in any mine, smel- 
ter, mill or factory or to employ them 
over eight hours between the ages of 
14 and 16. 

5. Criminal offense and forfeiture of 
charter to insure the lives of children 
under 10 years of age. 

6. Any child under 16 may be taken 
from the parents and made a ward of 
the State, if abused, neglected, reared 
in vice, or if dependent upon the pub- 
lic for support. 

7. Age of consent for girls, 18. Vio- 
lation of law, penitentiary offense. 

8. Law prohibiting the sale of ciga- 
rettes to boys under 16. 


9%. No minors are allowed in saloons 





] 
or gambling houses. No liquor sold to 
minors. 

10. Industrial schools for both boys 
and girls. 

11. School] for deaf and blind. First 
kindergarten, for blind children in the 
United States. 

12. Provision for feeble-minded chil- 
dren. 

13. County courts made juvenile 
courts to deal with child delinquents 
who are defined as those who violate 
the laws or ordinances, are idle, have 
vicious associations, visit places of ill- 
repute, saloons, gambling houses, run 
the streets at night, guilty of immoral 
conduct or use of vile or profane lan- 
guage. 





14. It is a criminal offense for any 
person, parent or otherwise to encour- 
age, cause or contribute to the delin- 
quency of a child. 

15. Probation officers to look after 
children of the juvenile court. 

16. Truancy officers to enforce com- 
pulsory school laws. 

17. Houses of detention wherever 
needed. 

18. Parental schools wherever need- 
ed. 

19. Humane education in the public 
schools, 

20. Scientific temperance education 
in the public schools. 

21. State home for dependent cbil- 
dren. 

22. Mothers are now co-equal guar- 
dians of their children. 


25. The Humane society for the pro- 
tection of children and dumb animals 
has been made a State institution. 

24. The State Board of Charities 
and Correction has full power to enter 
and investigate private charitable in- 
stitutions. 

25. Insurance companies that have 
to be sued to recover are compelled to 
stand the cost of the suit. 

In her enthusiasm concerning the 
laws enacted through the influence of 
women, Mrs. Decker said: “If I were 
a man I would devote every minute 
to politics. It is the grandest game in 
the world, the proper conduct of which 
will make for the upbuilding of the 
nation. To work to accomplish the 
greatest good for the greatest number 
is the aim of true Americanism.” 





TEN-HOUR LAW UNCONSTITU- 


TIONAL. 


The New York law forbidding em- 
ployers to work women and children 
more than ten hours a day and sixty 
hours : week in a factory was declared 
unconstitutional on August 3 by Jus- 
tice Olmstead, in a decision handed 
down in the Court of Special Sessions. 
Justices MeNoan and Deuel concurred. 

David I. Williams, proprietor of a 
book-binding establishment, was ar- 
rested last January for violating the 
law in question. He filed a motion for 
an arrest of judgment, which was 
granted. The defendant was dis- 
charged Judge Olmstead declared that 
the law was class legislation. He said 
in his decision: “To labor and employ 
labor are inherent and _ inalienable 
rights of our citizens and cannot be 
taken away in whole or in part unless 
upon the broad ground of public good, 
which must be apparent, and cannot 
he predicted upon legislative dictum. 

“In the case under consideration, 
the right of the employed and the right 
of the employer are equally involved. 
Nothing to the contrary appearing, it 
must be assumed that the woman was 
a willing worker for a_ willing em- 
ployer, and that the result was mutu- 
ally satisfactory and profitable. 

“The attorney-general finds and 
urges no other reason than that the 
general welfare of the State demands 
that the progeny of women of the fac- 
tories shall have mothers with healthy 
bodies, to the end that the State may 
have sturdy citizens. 

“Does the State look merely to the 
children of the factory women for its 
future good citizens? Why should the 
housewife, the woman who toils at 
home, in mercantile houses, in offices, 
or she who toils not at all—the soci- 
ety woman—be exempt from legisla- 
tive interference, injunctive or man- 
datory, for the same reason? Some of 
them may be mothers of future citi- 
zens, and it should be of as great in- 
terest to the State that their progeny 
should have proper birth and breeding 
to conserve its welfare. 

“If this question of future citizen- 


ship is the only excuse for the as- | 


sumption of police power, what be- 
comes of the right of the non-child- 
bearing women, a considerable class?” 

Attorney-General Mayer has an- 
nounced that he shall appeal from the 
decision. 

“TI will carry the case, if needs be,” 
he said, “to the U. S. Supreme Court, 


so long as the question of constitution- 
ality of the statute has been raised.” 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. William McKinley has pre- 
sented to the First Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of Canton, O., four fine 
memorial art glass windows in honor 
of the late President. 

Dr. Jane Elizabeth Hoyt, who was 
appointed delegate from the New 
Hampshire State Medical Society to 
the International Medical Congress, 
held at Lisbon, Portugal, this spring, 
has returned after a very satis’actory 
trip through Spain and northern 
Africa. 

Mme. Madeleine Pelletier and Mme. 
Caroline Kauffmann, two well-known 
advocates of equal rights for women, 
went to the Chamber of Deputies the 
other day, and during the debate 
showered down from the gallery pink 
slips of paper containing an appeal for 
the right to vote. 

Mrs. Gordon Robertson, an Engzlish- 
woman, has a unique occupation. She 
is a professional teacher of golf, giv- 
ing lessons at a women's golf club. 
Mrs. Gordon Robertson has been in- 
structing for more than a year, and 
thinks she can teach women better 
than a man can. She has a better 
appreciation of their difficulties. 

Miss Abbey S. Mayhew, assistant 
professor of physical training in the 
University of Wisconsin, is reported 
as telling the women students that 
women will never have perfect free- 
dom in dress until they wear some- 
thing like the gymnasium dress. “I 
am not advocating that for the pres- 
ent day,’ she said, “but perhaps in 
a century we'll grow up to it.” 

Mrs. Huldah T. Holland of Detroit, 
in the intervals of a busy life, has 
found time to collect and compile ma- 
terial relating to the early story of her 
State, in a little volume, entitled, 
“When Michigan Was New.” It is 
meant primarily for the instruction of 
young people, but will be found an in- 
teresting epitome for their elders. 

Madame Alla Nasimoff, the mar- 
vellously gifted actress who appeared 
with the Russian players last winter, 
has remained in this country to study 
English. Her present intention is to 
star in English plays when she has 
become sufficiently familiar with our 
language. That she will succeed is 
firmly believed by those who Nave seen 
her tinished, perfect stage work. 

Mrs. W. P. Wilson, of Philadelphia, 
is making a journey alone through 
South America, its wild as well as its 
civilized sections, in order to study 
at close range the educational sys- 
tems of the various countries, the so- 
cial conditions and home life of the 
people and, especially, the status of 
the women. Mrs. Wilson will spend 
five months in travel and investiga- 
tion. P 

Mrs. Florence Kelley, executive sec- 
retary of the National Consumers’ 
League, was in Pittsburg the latter 
part of June and addressed several 
meetings. She spoke to the students 
of the Pennsylvania College for Wo- 
men and addressed the Columbian 
Council of Women at the Bellefield 
Club on “Women and Children Who 
Toil at Night;” the Sewickley Wom- 
en’s Club on “The Principles and Aims 
of the Consumers’ League,” describing 
the manner in which it is bettering the 
condition of the women and children 
who toil; she spoke to the Twentieth 
Century Club on “The Progress of the 
Consumers’ League in Seven Years.” 

Mrs. Mary L. Wright, dairy commis- 
sioner of Colorado, participated in the 
annual convention of the National 
Pure Food Association held recently 
in Hartford, Conn. She described 
“Cheese-making iu the Colorado Cli- 
mate.” Miss Alice Lakey of Cranford, 
N. J., chairman of the food investi- 
gating committee of the National Con- 
sumers’ League, told of the work of 
the league for pure food, and Mrs. Wal- 
ter McNabb Miller, chairman of the 
pure food committee of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, spoke 
in behalf of “The Rights of the Wo- 
man Who Buys.” She said food is a 
woman's question and has been from 
time immemorial. She is held re- 
sponsible for the health and morals 
of her children and the proper expen- 
diture of the income. 
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WAITING FOR A LEADER. 


A looker-on at the political chess- 
board, not influenced by hab‘'t and 
prejudice, would find it hard to com- 
prehend the blindness of party leaders 
who fail to avail themselves of the 
aid of millions of unenfranchised 
American citizens, whose votes, if se- 
cured, would control the governments 
of State and nation for generations to 
come, 

Here are two great parties strug- 
gling for mastery, each believing, or 
claiming to believe, that its success 1s 
of vital importance to the country’s 
well-being; each depending for power 
upon votes. To secure votes money is 
spent like water. Every class of men 
is besieged with argument and en- 
treaty. Farmers, merchants, manufac- 
turers, mechanics, day laborers, capi- 
talists, and operatives, are all lined 
up on one side or the other. And, as 
a rule, a small percentage of the vot- 
ing coustituency turns the scale. 

Meanwhile, one-half of all the “‘citi- 
zens of the United States of mature 
age and sound mind, not convicted of 
crime” are not allowed to 
though hundreds of thousands of them 
Po- 


vote, 


have petitioned for the privilege. 
litical principle «and _ logical 
tency alike demand their enfranchise- 
ment. They may be enabled to vote 
for Presidential any 
legislatures of the 

wherein they reside, by a simple 
change of election How 
will it be before some new Jefferson, 
some new Lincoln, in behalf of Liberty 


colusis- 


time, 
States 


electors at 
by the 


law. long 


and Justice, rallies the party he leads 
to place the ballot in their hands? 

No student of our political history 
ean doubt what would be the result of 
upon the party, or the 
country. Twice already. a national 
party has championed an extension of 
the suffrage with similar result. In 
17%) the Democratic party wiped out 
the property qualifications for voting, 
and established “a white man’s gov- 
ernment.” The poor white men, North 
and South, placed that party in power, 
and have stood loyally by it ever since. 
bryan and Hearst are contending to- 
day for leadership of the masses of 
poor men who owe their political 
franchise to the party of Franklin and 
Jefferson. 

Forty years ago the Republican pat- 
ty reconstructed the Union upon the 
basis of manhood suffrage, irrespective 
of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude. Notwithstanding their 
ignorance and inexperience, the freed- 
men, grateful to their emancipators, 
helped to place the Republican party 
in power and, to the extent of their 
liberty, have loyally stood by it ever 
since. 

In both these cases the extension of 
the suffrage has been by no means an 
unmixed benefit. It placed political 
control in the hands of a constituency 
less capable of its intelligent exercise 
than that which had previously exer- 
cised it. Yet, on the whole, the coun- 
try has advanced morally and materi- 
ally under its changed conditions. 

There is no reason to doubt that the 
party which champions women’s en- 
franchisement will earn thereby wide- 
spread gratitude and support. And in 
this case, instead of being weighted, 
as in the cases preceding, by class ig- 
norance and incompetency, the gov- 
ernment will be purified and elevated 
by the admission of the wives and 
daughters of the republic to a partici- 
pation in the National Councils. A 
party of men and women will be wiser, 
purer and more conservative than a 
party of men alone. The family will 
be more fully represented than now. 
As State after State wheels into line. 
this moral superiority will become in- 
creasingly manifest, and every State 
legislature will take similar action. 

Each Presidential election affords a 
golden opportunity to initiate this 
beneficent measure, already estab- 
lished in four States. Sooner or later 
some Eastern or Southern State will 
extend Presidential suffrage to its wo- 


such action 





men. It will be an object lesson. Four 
years later national suffrage will be- 
come universal. Eventually every state 
will amend its own constitution and 
become a true republic based upon the 
eonsent of the governed. 

H. B. B. 





ARE COLLEGE WOMEN NARROW? 


We publish in another column an in- 
terview with Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker 
of Denver, president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, on the 
recent manifesto of the “Massachusetts 
Association Opposed to the Further 
Extension of Suffrage to Women.’ 
Mrs. Decker put the case well when 
she said: “The reason of their oppo- 
sition to woman suffrage is that there 
are still some people on earth who 
cannot adjust themselves to new ideas, 
As there are some men who do not 
know that the spinning wheel has 
gone out of fashion, so there are wo- 
men who still use tallow candles and 
would travel by stage coach regardless 
of the application of electricity in are 
lights aud automobiles.” 

In commenting upon the boast of 
the M. A. O. F. E. S. W. that Dean 
Irwin of Radcliffe and Prof. Mary Jor- 
dan of Smith are opposed to equal suf- 
frage, Mrs. Decker is reported as say- 
ing that college routine tends to nar- 
row a woman's mind. This is too 
sweeping, though Mrs. Decker did not 
go as far as Senator Hoar. He once 
said jocosely that every man who 
graduated from Harvard ought to be 
disfranchised, referring to the alleged 
atmospnere of political indifferentism 
at the University, which is Radcliffe’s 
big brother. 

Some college women are broad and 
some are narrow, just as is the case 
with Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer, the most successful and 


college men. 


beloved woman college president of 
her generation, was a member of the 
College Equal Suffrage and 
the author of an excellent leaflet in 
favor of equal suffrage. Two of the 
best speeches made at the last Na- 
tional Suffrage Convention in Balti- 
more were by Dr. M. Carey Thomas, 
president of Bryn Mawr, and Miss 
Mary E. Woolley, president of Mt. 
Holyoke. Of the many brilliant 
men from different colleges 
spoke on the college women’s evening 
at that convention, all but one were 
in favor of equal suffrage. The soli- 
tary exception was Prof. Mary A. Jor- 
dan of Smith. gainst her we may set 
off Prof. Mary E. Byrd of Smith, who 
has just resigned her position because 
she could not retain 
her connection with a college support- 
ed in part by Standard Oil money. 
Prof. Byrd has for many years been a 
suffragist. 

So many college women are strongly 
and warmly interested in equal suf- 
frage that in Massachusetts and New 
York they have organized College 
Equal Suftrage Leagues, with a large 
menibership. But a College Anti-Suf- 
frage League is a phenomenon never 
yet seen. 

When Colorado gave women the bal- 
lot, 300 women at Wellesley College 
united in a telegram of congratulation 
to sisters in Colorado. When Oregon 
voted down equal suffrage no group of 
women at any college telegraphed con- 
gratulations to the Oregon women on 
their escape from “the burden of the 
ballot.” 

In every college (outside of the four 
enfranchised States), both faculty and 
students are divided in opinion on this 
question. But, inside college walls 
as well as outside them, most of the 
women who take a lively interest in 
the matter either way are in favor. 

If any further proof be needed that 
a college education does not tend to 
narrow women’s minds, it may be 
found in the fact that the first woman 
in Massachusetts to take a college de- 
gree was Lucy Stone. 

I may add that the women in my 
own college class during their college 
days, who were divided in opinion on 
the suffrage question, are now all of 
them believers in equal suffrage. The 
one who, as a girl, was the strongest 
“Anti,” is now a pillar of the Attle- 
boro Equal Suffrage League. 

A. 8. B. 


League, 


wo- 
who 


conscientiously 





NATIONAL PURITY CONFERENCE. 


A National Purity Conference will be 
held in Chicago Oct. 9-11. The chair- 
man of the local committee is Rev. Wil- 
liam Burgess, 6822 South Park Ave., 
Chicago. Information concerning 
rates, etc., can be obtained from B. 8S. 





Steadwell, La Crosse, Wis.. who is 
president of the Northwestern Purity 
Association and-editor of “The Light,” 
its official organ. 





MAN THE SOCIAL CREATOR. 





This is a posthumous work by Hen- 
ry Demarest Lloyd, edited by Jane 
Addams of Hull House and Anne 
Withington. 

In these days of national humilia- 
tion and disgrace, under the sway olf 
industry whose economic basis no 
longer satisfies the conscience of com- 
mon men and women, this book comes 
as a bugle call summoning to action 
and filling the heart with hope and 
cheer. The author knew his epoch as 
few, if indeed any, of his contempor- 
aries knew it, and as one of them has 
ventured to interpret it. For he saw 
its noble and hopeful aspects, and be- 
cause he was its most penetrating 
critic, his clearer eye discerned the 
«coming good. 

For every reader of the Woman's 
Journal this volume offers stimulus of 
the highest value. For it interprets, 
in terms of hope and immediate ac- 
tion, the life of our own day. 

This volume should go with the son 
of the house to college; it might well 
mark a birthday, for the acceptance of 
its tenach'ngs would indeed make the 
new year an epoch. As a Christmas 
vift, none could be more appropriate, 
for nowhere has the establishment of 
the Kingdom of God upon earth been 
bodied forth as more instantly and 
concretely the task of human life to- 
day. For readers of the Journal the 
spirit of the book and the temper of 
the author are indicated in the follow- 
ing, taken from a wealth so great that 
the reviewer halts embarrassed by 
such riches. 

In the closing paragraphs of the in- 
troductory chapter the author sums 
up: “Sympathy leads to emancipation. 
and emanc'pation creates new sym- 
pathies. That has been the natural 
result, the world over, between hus- 
band and wife, father and child, mas- 
ter and slave, baron and serf, ruler and 
which 


citizen. To just the degree to 
there has been emancipation, so that 
one side has been freed from using 


forve and the other from suffering it, 
there has been a gain in the sweetness 
of intercourse. Contact tends 
to love, and with love comes freedom 
Love has heen hard at work in the 
school-room with Froebel, seeking to 
open every vent for the discharge of 
child-force and every opportunity for 
the exercise of faculty. Sovial love 
vses social forms to protect the child 
in the home, the school, the factory 
(alas, that a child should be in a fac- 
tory.) The French law protects it from 
4 disinher‘ting father. The American 
law taxes all to give it edueation The 
English law taxes all to give it play- 
grounds, Social love of woman does 
not leave her fate in the hands of the 
personal affection of the “2zood” father 
or the “good” husband. It has changed 
the daughter and wife from properties 
to persons. Social love has abolished 
the horrors of slavery, not by telling 
the masters to be loving owners but 
by ordering them not to be owners at 
all. The law of love ‘s not good 
“owners,” but free men, not good kings 
but enfranchised citizens, not good em- 
ployers, but self-employing working- 
men. These are the terms by which 
social love settles the problems of 
slavery, monarchy and monopoly. Love 
and Freedom is the law. 

Elsewhere, applying the same line 
of thought the author says: (p 91D 
“The softening of temper which has 
put an end to the whipping of wives 
and is banishing the whipping of chil- 
dren at home or at school, and instine- 
tively ranges any company, public or 
private, against the man who shows 
anger, is a sign of a universal access 
of amiability. Social reformers must 
defer to the feeling that men are 
largely as they have been environed 
before and after birth, and that, in 
substance, all are about of the same 
stuff. People feel that even the op- 
pressor is a victim of mistakes for 
which‘all are responsible, and that the 
task is not to judge but to rectify.” 

In the chapter on “The New Con- 
science in Politics’ the author says: 
‘We, the people.” said our forefathers 
founding this government—the whole 
hody of the inhabitants of a territory 
for the first time in history making 
eich other equal citizens. But even 
these forward men failed to see that 
their People was only a Half-People, 
inasmuch as they left the women out- 
side the pale of political humanity. 
Abigail Adams saw it, but the truth 
does not seem to have gone much far- 
ther. It does not appear that it nene- 
trated the mind of her John Adams. 
though her letters show she deposited 
it there. The wisest of the fathers 
did not see that in a land where the 
inhabitants were white and black the 
union of whites alone did not make a 
true People. But Washington. Jeffer- 
son. and their associates did what 
they could. and called it by the best 
name possible Half a century of mad- 
dening unrest and the blood of the 
Civil War were what it cost to pass 
the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments to the Constitution and 
give the blacks the right to say with 
nus, “We. the Peonle.” The fourteenth 
amendment admits to citizenship on 
the basis of the mutual recognition of 
manhood all adult males “without dis- 
tinction of race.” We have taken an- 
other step un toward the creation of 
our full ideal of the neonle. 

In the chanter entitled the “Church 
of the Deed.” there is a striking sug- 
gestion of the notent‘al enuality of 
women in industry. “On the front of 





handsome buildings in England, put 
up, owned and operated by co-opera- 
tive men and women, one sees carved 
in stone the motor words of the move- 
ment—the Helping Hand—t nity— 
Equality—All for Each and Each for 
All’ and these fine sentiments of 
brotherhood are backed up by = ad- 
vances in cash, not as charity, but on 
a strictly business basis, with what is 
better than money—practical assist- 
ance in the work of organization. As 
a result, today, in that town, a hun- 
dred women are sitting prosperonsly 
at work, owners in the'r own factory, 
who, until that ‘helping-hand’ was 
stretched out, were wage servants of 
the most depressed sort.” 

The arrangement of chapters is 
puzzling, and one does not readily see 
why the editors have placed under the 
heading “The New Political Economy” 
these passages on the evolution of the 
new conscience, but they are well 
worth quoting, wherever found: “The 
history of mankind is the growth of 
one new conscience after another. 
Man suppresses passion after passion 
and achieves virtue after virtue. He 
makes the self-interest of the lower 
strike its flag to the self-interest of the 
highe 

“Among the savages, Parkman tells 
us, any squaw is the legitimate prey 
of the buck who can cateh her as she 
goes to the spring or looks for fire- 
wood: but civilized man is harnessing 
the strongest of the dynamos within 


him and is putting his sexual 
self-interests under the control of 
the individual conscience of chastity 


and the social conscience of courtship 
and marriage. 

“Men have learned by hundreds of 
millions to give up the self-interest 
that rages for private vengeance, and 
the lawsu't is substituted for the ven- 
detta. P 

“Preachers of pessimism and the 
gospel of despair tell men that in their 
economic lives together they can never 
obey any higher law than that of their 
natural ferocities, appetites and sel- 
fishness. The cure for such pessimism | 
and despair. as for all doubt and dis- | 
couragement about the human future, 
is a long look backward. 

“A tong look backward shows the 
woman, the child, the laborer. all the 
lust ones, becoming first. It shows us 
the republic broadening itself from ex- 
periment to experiment, every break- 
Jown a lesson: the Greek repudlics bet- 
tered by the Italian: the Italian by the 
Dvtch: and our forefathers taking the | 
good of each and adding their own. 

“Civil zation is simply applied con- 
s-‘ience Tike Tanneelot Gobbo = all 
men are distracted by the conflicting 
voices of Conscience and the Fiend: 
hut. unlike Gobbo. men in the long 
run stay by conscience.” 

This is a good note on which to close 
these wholly inadequate quotations 
from one of the noblest books in the 
English language. the finest contribu- 
tion to our literature since Emerson | 
Indeed, in reading “Man, the Social | 
Creator.” one feels how Emerson | 
would have loved this work of his | 
modern disciple. It is not only Em- 
ersonian in form and dietion,—the | 
spirit of Emerson breathes in every 
chapter.—but it is Emerson in the 
Twentieth Century. the mind of the| 
master applied to the social problem | 
in forms in which that problem did} 
not vet exist in America when he wrote | 
the Conduet of Life. 

Florence Welley. 








WOMEN VOTERS NEEDED. 


Qn Monday of this week Henry | 
Clews, the well-known New York 
banker, posted this bulletin in his of- 
fice: 

America’s Greatness. 


“Corn crop this year, 2,700,000,000 
bushels. Wheat crop, 722,00,vv)) bu- 
shels Cotton crop, 11,000,000 bales. 
United States Steel Corporation’s net 
profit for the last quarter, $40,000,000. 
A man died today in Anconia, Ill., who 
weighed 460 pounds, and was 75 inches 
around the waist. This should not be 
surprising, because he was born in the 
corn belt country. A dark lady in 
Texas recently gave birth to six little 
blackies. What a country! What a 
people!” 

It may be interesting to add. says 
the New York Independent: “One per- 
son in every eight in the United States 
is underfed, underclothed and under- 
housed. The average income of the 
average family is not far from $600 a 
year. An unskilled laborer earns less 
than $460 a year in the North and less 
than $300 in the South. One per cent. 
of the families of the country possess 
more wealth than the remaining nine- 
ty-nine per cent. Over 1,700,000 chil- 
dren under fifteen years of age are toil- 
ing in fields, factories, mines and 
workshops. In the year 1900 there 
were 6,468,964 workers in gainful oc- 
cupations unemployed for from one to 
three months. Every year 60,000 per- 
sons are killed by accidents incident to 
their work and 1,600,000 are seriously 
injured. Two-thirds of the population 
of New York are forced to live in tene- 
ments, in which there are 350,000 dark 
interior rooms. Last week a woman 
was found starving in Madison Square. 
A thousand ladies of New York are 
devoting themselves to the raising of 
pet dogs instead of children. What a 
country! What a people!’ 

The above is the natural outcome of 
an exclusively masculine suffrage. 


When women vote, the dark side will 


}city to emigrate to Canada. 





receive attention. 
HA. B. B. 


DEARTH OF DOMESTIC SERVANTS 


Mrs. Hester O. Egan, who has been 
in England, Scotland and Ireland for 
the last three months as a representa- 
tive of the Canadian government, to 
select domestic servants wishing em- 
ployment in the various Dominion 
provinces, has just arrived in New 
York, says The Tribune of that city. 
She reported that her mission had been 
far from successful. 

“Before I had been long in Great 
Britain,” Mrs. Egan said, “I realized 
that Canada and the United States are 
not the only countries that have the 
servant problem to deal with. In the 
United Kingdom servant girls were a 
drug on the market until three vears 
ago; since that time they have become 
not only noticeably scarce, but exceed- 


ingly independent. In Glasgow, for 
instance, the women domestics have 


come to realize that they are living in 
a free country and have rights as well 
us the men, and are now asserting 
them, They have organized a servant 
girls’ union, announced a regular scale 
of wages, and declared an eight-hour 
day, with extra pay for overtime, as 
well as the power of deciding the num- 
ber of ‘afternoons off’ every week 
which each girl may have. 

“The domestic girls in London are 
no less assertive. There they have a 
housemaids’ union, which is flourish- 
ing. In several other places the honuse- 
maids are organizing for their own 
benefit. In London one of the rules is 
that members shall be suitably and 
neatly dressed for their duties, and 
the head of this un‘on, whom I found 
to be a woman of unusual intelligence 
und enterprise, informed me that when 
her organization is a little stronger it 
intends to demand the same thing of 
the employers in the matter of dress, 
and, incidentally, civility. 

“Another town I visited is Paistey, 
in Scotland, where I learned that Mrs. 
Murray, wife of Professor Murray, of 
Montreal, a woman of wide social and 
economic knowledge, is endeavoring to 
encourage the emigration of Pais'ey 
domestics to Canada. She belongs to 


| Paisley, and so does her husband. I 


con't know how successful Mrs. Mur- 
ray has been, but I succeeded in get- 
ting only one domestic girl from that 
The same 
dearth and independence of servant 
girls | found in nearly all the places I 
visited. Even in Ireland, where pov- 
erty ix supposed to reign supreme, I 
got little encouragement, although I 


succeeded better in my mission there 
than elsewhere, as I got fifteen virls. 
In all I captured thirty-six where I 


expected to get at least two hundred. 

“The fact is,” added Mrs Egan, “the 
first-class servant zirl in Great Britain, 
now that she has begun to assert her 


| Yights and sees a better future for her- 
| self, cannot be made to understand that 
|she can improve her condition by emi- 


grating. And I honestly think she is 
right. Most girls employed in the bet- 
ter class of households, where two or 
pore domestics are kept, have any- 
thing but a hard time of it, and their 
wages are good. Indeed, there are 


‘many refined but indigent women who 
| would 


gladly accept their positions. 
On the other hand, the less experienced 
domestic, aside from her growing scar- 
city and independence, ‘s becoming 
strongly prejudiced against emigraifng 
to either Canada or the United States. 
This has been brought about to some 
extent, [ found, by stories circulated 
by girls who having emigrated to this 
side from the United Kingdom have be- 
ome discontented with their new con- 
(ditions after a few months, have re- 
turned home and told their friends 
that domestic life on this side of the 
water is far from what it is supposed 
to be.” 





THE WHITE SLAVE TRADE. 





Judge Lindsey of the Denver Juve- 
nile Court has entered upon a vigor- 
ous warfare against those men who 
live on the earnings of fallen women. 
A large number of them have recently 
been arrested and given the full penal- 
ty of the law, with the result that the 
others have fled or gone into hiding. 

The Denver News unearthed the fact 
that there was in that city a branch 
of the Macquereaux, an international 
organization of criminal character, 
which makes a business of luring 
young girls into an evil life by prom- 
ises of honest work and high wages in 
some distant city or country. When 
the victims reach their destination 
they are imprisoned as slaves in somes 
house of ill repute, and forced to lead 
a life of shame for the pecuniary prof- 
it of their masters. The Denver News 
says: 

This infamous society was organized 
in Paris about 1879 or 1880 by several 
Men- who then had women working 
the streets of the French capital for 
their gain. The binding together was 
for their own protection and increased 
gain. The constantly growing band 
Was then known among criminals and 
the lowest classes as Les Shevaliers 
d'Amour. <As the society grew, it be- 
came one of the most powerful and 
least known secret societies in the 
world. Now it numbers thousands as 
its members and millions as its capi- 
tal to fight opposition in the shape of 
the law. 

The original intention of the charter 
members of the organization was to 
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import young girls from France to the 
United States and other countries for 
immoral purposes, and through the 
trade in white slaves the tenderloin 
of nearly every large city in this coun- 
try has been populated with fright- 
ened, silent women, of French, Italian 
or Belgian nationality. 

In Boston, New York and Chicago 
the firmest footholds were obtained 
and, with a string of agents from coast 
to coast, the French peasant girls are 
hurried from city to city on their land- 
ing at Boston, until finally they are al- 
lotted or sold to a member of some lo- 
cal branch of the society, to make him 
rich and contribute to the already 
overflowing exchequer of the interna- 
tional organization. 

Many Were Deported. 


In every large city there is one man 
at the head of the dealings, arbiter of 
quarrels, and dispenser of earnings of 
the members. He is known as “L’Em- 
pereur,” and is all-powerful in his dis- 
trict. When J. H. Miller, U. S. Immi- 
gration Agent, inaugurated a crusade 
against the importing of wh‘te girls in- 
to an unnameable slavery, the entire 
country was astounded at the facts 
brought to light. A law was passed in 
Congress making it illegal to import 
women for immoral purposes, and im- 
mediately immigration agents all over 
the country were ordered to arrest and 
send to New York for deportation all 
the women of the Macquereaux who 
could not satisfactorily explain tie‘r 
presence in this country. 

Smuggling of girls was found to be 
going on continuously at El Paso, Tex., 
and all over the Mexican border. Men 
representing themselves to be broth- 
ers, husbands and relatives of the 
girls were bringing them to New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia. 

Plan to Evade the Law. 

At first the practice went on openly, 
but after the passage of the law for- 
bidding the traffic the all-powerful 
Macquereaux opened a large hotel in 
New York, a large laundry in Chicago, 
and several millinery stores all over 
the country. Female immigrants would 
be taken first to the New York hotel. 
where they worked at housework for 
a short time. Then they were put at 
hard work in the laundry until their 
spirits were entirely broken, and then 
the suggestion of easier livelihoods 
was placed before them. By thus 
keeping within the law, the “Macs,” 
as they are known to the police, found 
that they could more easily convert 
their victims to their will. 

The practices of the Macquerenux in 
France, Italy and other foreizn coun- 
tries are entirely different from here, 
except-in the cases where the women 
are actually working for the organiza- 
tion. But wherever a procurer of the 
society is sent, he is furnished with 
large means and every comfort, and, 
in fact, everything which would tend 
to attract his young, unsophisticated 
victims. 

In some cases the women he pro- 
cures are hardened in the life of shame 
before meeting with the Macquereaux. 
In this case he presents the entire plan 
openly. But in the majority of cases 
the victims are country peasant girls, 
tired of farm drudgery and vineyard 
toil, and eager to earn a livelihood in 
a new country. Nothing is told them 
until their spirit is broken by the laun- 
dry work in Chicago or the hotel work 
in New York, or by an open assault 
and brutal threats and beatings. 

The Aim of Members. 

The aim of each member of the so- 
ciety is to obtain one or two women 
to earn for him $2°.°°° or $30,000 at 
the least, so that he can retire to a 
comfortable old age in a French vine- 
yard or an Italian roadhouse or villa. 
The distinguishing characteristic of 
the Macquereau by which he may be 
recognized from the American “lover” 
is that the‘‘mac” retires, and the Amer- 
ican or one of other nationality does 
not. 

In numerous cities the ¢lan has been 
prosecuted and an attempt made to 
drive them out of the country, but such 
attempts have always resulted disas- 
trously to those behind the movement. 
In Seattle, Wash., such a movement 
was inaugurated, and within two 
months two newspaper men were bur- 
ied. 

The Macquereau operates through 
fear. His victims are always cowed 
by threats, and if a member of the so- 
ciety gets into serious trouble with the 
police through carrying out his threats, 
he finds millions of dollars behind him 
for his defense. 

Judge Lindsey, however, is not a 
man who can be frightened. He was 
surprised to learn that a branch of 
the society existed in Denver, but 
promised that if the facts could be 
proved he would punish the offenders. 
The proof was forthcoming, and the 
punishment has followed. Judge Hud- 
son has co-operated in imposing ‘the 
heaviest sentences that the law per- 
mits; the best people of Denver are 
helping the movement and there has 
been a great exodus of the Macquer- 
eaux. In Pueblo, also, there have been 
a large number of arrests, convictions 
and deportations. 

The vigorous fashion in which these 
offenders are being followed up by 
Judge Lindsey is a refreshing contrast 
to the disgraceful tolerance which 
they have met with in many other 
large cities. And but for the women 





of Denver, Judge Lindsey would not 
be on the bench. 





PENNSYLVANIA WOMEN 
GUSTED. 


DIS- 


The Springfield Republican says: 

“Disgust and indignation prevail 
among the decent people of Pennsyl- 
vania over the appearance upon the 
bronze doors of the new State capitol 
building of the embossed heads not 
alone of Quay, Penrose, Gov. Penny- 
packer and some other politicians of 
the day or of yesterday, but of the 
members of the Capitol Commission. 
The latter deny that they had anything 
to do with this, and it is claimed that 
the designer of the doors put the heads 
in on his own responsibility. In that 
case the purpose must have been to 
perpetrate a huge joke on the people 
of the State, and ‘rub in’ for all time 
the humiliation of their thraldom to a 
low political machine. Anyhow, the 
chairman of the State Commission, ex- 
Governor Stone, declares that he knew 
nothing about the casting in of the 
commission's heads, and further that 
his own head will come out, if he has 
to file it out himself. The general opin- 
ion seems to be that it is a piece of in- 
solence which must not be tolerated.” 

And Pennsylvania women have to 
help pay the bills! 





A WOMAN’S INVENTION. 





“A woman,” said a papermaker, 
“invented blue paper by accident. Be- 


fore her time all paper was white. 
“She was the wife of William 
Eastes, one of the leading paper- 
makers of England in the eighteenth 
century. In passing through the 
paper plant one day, she dropped a 


big blue bag into a vat of pulp. Eastes 
Was a siern man, and since no 
one had seen the accident, Mrs. Eastes 
decided to say nothing about it. 

“The paper in the vat, which should 
have been white, came out blue. The 
workinen were mystified, Eastes en- 
raged, while Mrs. Eastes kept quiet 
The upshot was that the paper was 
sent to London, marked ‘damaged.’ to 
be sold for whatever it would bring. 

“The selling azent in London was 
shrewd. He saw that this blue-tinted 
paper. was attractive. He declared it 
to be a wonderful new invention, and 
he sold it off like hot cakes at double 
the white paper’s price. 

“Eastes soon received an order for 
more of the blue paper—an order that 
he and his men wasted several days 
in trying vainly to fill. 

“Then Mrs. Eastes came forward 
and told the story of the blue cloth 
bag. There was no difficulty after 
that in making blue paper. This pa- 
per’s price remained very high, Eastes 
having a monopoly in making it.”—St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 
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TO ESCORT DRUNKARDS HOME. 
In Prussia an especial corps of wom- 
en have been appointed as municipal 


officials, for the purpose of helping 
drunken men to a place of safety 
These women wear a uniform like 


that of the Salvation Army. “It is an- 
nounced that the object of the simple 
uniform is that the woman shall be 
perfectly free in her movements, and 
at the same time appeal to the in- 
toxicated man entirely by virtue of 
her womanhood.” The members of the 
service are constantly at work. They 
are assigned to certain sections of the 
city, and usually work in pairs. This, 
however, is not invariable, and when 
a drunken man is found by one of the 
officers alone, another member of the 
service summoned by means of a 
whistle. The drunken man is then 
helped to his feet and guided to the 
nearest station. If he is too drunk to 
walk, the members of the service liter- 
ally carry the helpless creature to a 
place of shelter. 

And yet one of the stock arguments 
against equal suffrage is that a woman 
might possibly come in contact with 
some drunken man at the polls. 


Is 





BISHOP FALLOWS FOR WOMAN'S 
RIGHTS. 

Bishop Samuel Kk. Fallows of Chi- 
cago took occasion to declare his be- 
lief in equal suffrage the other day, 
in an address before the Menoken 
Club. He said: 

“A woman is just as well qualified 
to cast a vote for every municipal offi- 
cer in Chicago as any man. 
hope the charter of the greater Chicago 
will embrace in its provisions the 
privilege of women to vote.” 

The speaker then traced the evolu- 


tion of coeducation from the period 
before the revolutionary war, when 
higher education for woman was re- 
garded as absurd by the best educa- 
tors, to the present time, when the 


majority of teachers in our public 
schools are women. 





AN APPEAL TO THE WORLD. 


The touching appeal from the 
women of Georgia to the women of 
England, mentioned in our columns 
recently, has led to the formation of 
a committee in England to express 
sympathy with their sisters in Rus- 


And I- 





sia, and try to bring about such an 
awakening of the conscience of the 
civilized world as will prevent further 
atrocities. A preliminary committee 
has been formed in Hampstead to be 
merged later in a central London com- 


miitee, on which many eminent 
women have consented to serve. The 
idea is to promote a great national 


petition, protesting against the atroci- 


ties in various provinces’ of Russia, 
and expressing sympathy with the 
victims. It is also intended to dis- 


patch a commission of ladies to Tiflis 
to investigate the facts, and to relieve 
the suffering of women and children in 
that devastated region. Mrs. Herbert 
Smith, 19 Cannon-place, Hampstead, 
who is acting provisionally as honor- 
ary treasurer, will receive subscrip- 
tions. 





MISS ETHEL ROOSEVELT. 





As a popular favorite’ the 
daughter of the White House, Miss 
Ethel Roosevelt, who assumed the 
place in the President’s household left 
vacant by the marriage of Alice Roose- 
velt to Representative Longworth, 
bids fair to outshine her much talked 
of sister. 

Possessed of the same love for ath- 
letics as her elder sister, Ethel Roose- 
velt at 16 is more skilled at any game 
than Alice ever was. 

The new Miss Roosevelt will prob- 
ably never be a social favorite like 
Alice, as she prefers solitude to the 
bustle of everyday life, and is happier 
in feminine rather than masculine 
company. 

Because she is several years younger 
than Alice, and has been practically 
brought up with the younger children 
of the Roosevelt household, she is 
looked upon as “the big sister." She 
has lived with them all her days, taken 
part in their frolics, and assuaged their 


new 


childish sorrows, and has been more 
intimate with them than Mrs. Long- 


worth was. 

Ethel Roosevelt is a girl with a gra- 
cious bearing, bright blue eyes, flow- 
ing golden hair, a frank countenance 
and cheery disposit‘on. 


At Sagamore Hill, where she is 
spending the summer, she enters into 
the sport of the other children with 


zest, but delights to ride her thorough- 
bred more than all else. 

Her love for equestrian excitement 
came near resulting in an accident not 
long ago when she was cantering alons 
the bridle path close by her father’s 
residence at Oyster Bay. 

Coming along the path at = rapid 
speed, the clatter of her horse's hoofs 
drowned the noise of an approaching 
automobile, and, as a clump of bushes 
hid the machine from view, her horse 
ran s:uarely into it before she was 
able to bring him to a stop. The on- 
rushing automobile tore the reins 
from her hands and snapped them 
asunder. But the horse, one of the 
finest animals the President ever 
owned, showed the strain of his blood, 
and, disentangling himself from the 
automobile, stood patient but quiver- 
ing with fright. Miss Roosevelt dis- 
mounted, patched the bridle, and rode 
serenely on her way as though nothing 
had happened. 

She is as fond of domestic animals 
and pets as her strenuous father is of 


the wiid ones, and constantly visits 
the pantry of her home, _ pilfering 


sweets for her favorites. 


At Washington she attends the 
Cathedral School, returning home 


every Friday afternoon te remain un- 
til Monday morning. She dresses in 
a most unconventional manner, and 
is beloved by all her schoolmates. 

Her tastes run to history and light 
literature. She is very quick at pick- 
ing up foreign languages, and has an 
especial aptitude for French, which 
she can speak quite fluently. 

She is a warm-hearted girl, unas- 
suming, and always cheerful, and 
those who know her predict that her 
sway as daughter of the White House 
will be as delightful as that of her 
now happily married sister. 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 





Miss Mary Bartelme, public guard- 
ian, has gone abroad for a much need- 
ed rest during the summer. Tlie Chi- 
cago Legal News says: Miss Bartelme 
is the best public guardian Cook 
County ever had. Miss Bartelme gives 
most devoted care to her young 
charges. Her altruistic work in this 
connection marks her as one of Chi- 
ecago’s most benevolent citizens. 

Miss Katherine A. Bowler of Hol- 
yoke has successfully passed the ex- 
aminations for admission to the Mass- 
achusetts bar. Miss Bowler is a 
native of Holyoke and a graduate of 
the Holyoke business school. She has 
been employed as stenographer in a 
law office for the past four years. A 
few years ago she passed the civil 
service examinations, receiving the 
highest mark of any of the candidates, 
and was appointed clerk in the office 
of the board of public works. After 
consideration she refused the appoint- 
ment and put in her spare time in 
study of the law. Miss Bowler is the 
first Holyoke woman to pass the ex- 
aminations for admission to the bar 
and the third to pass in Hampden 
County. 





WORKING WOMEN’S HOTEL. 


Trowmart Inn. a hotel, which is to 
be for women practically what the 


Mills hotels are for men, was opened 





in New York city last week by W. R. 
H. Martin. 

The hotel is exclusively for young 
women from 15 to 35 years of age, 
earning their own living, and making 
not more than $15 a week. Any woman 
may, however, obtain a night’s lodg- 
ing, a certain number of rooms being 


reserved for transients. The weekly 
cost will be $4.50 to 85, including 


breakfast and dinner. On Sundays and 
holidays a lunch will be served for 15 
cents. The dining room will seat 250 
persons. 

A sewing 
chines, cutting 
pressing irons, and a 
sterm-heated drying room, 
open day and night. There are also a 
library, a large parlor, and a half 
dozen small parlors, where, the pro- 
spectus suggests, “your men and wo- 
men friends can be with you when 
you choose.” The hotel is not a 
charity, as it is intended to pay its 
own maintenance. It will he turned 
over by Mr. Martin to a board of 
trustees as soon as it is in good run- 
ning order. 


TRAGEDY OF 
WEALTH. 
Another tragedy of Pittsburgh sud- 
den wealth passed to a new act this 
week in the decree of divorce, unde- 
fended, granted against the President 
of the United States Steel Corporation 
When the full story of the “steel mil- 
lionaires’’ comes to be written, it will 
need no Juvenal to point the moral of 
human vanity. The sordid details of 
Weak heads turned and characters as 
unstable as water swept away to ruin: 
the heaping up of money meaning the 
heaping up of scandal and sorrow and 
crime: the rush of the new rich into 
the vices which they seem to think 
must be as vulgar and flaunting as 
their wealth will bear—all this will 
bite in its own truth, as old as Solo- 
mon, as new as the latest transcript 
from the criminal court. An incidental 
evil of this moral upset was rather 
strikingly disclosed in the melancholy 
Corey trial. In asking for the custody 
by the mother of the sixteen-year-old- 
Mr. Corey's sister said that her 
brother was not a fit person to bring 
up the lad. Then she added: “T do 
not think any New York man is fit to | 
have charge of a boy of his age.” “Do 
you mean all New York men?” “I 
ean wealthy New York men.” Al- 
lowing for the excusable personal bit- | 
terness of the saying, there is enough 
clear truth in it to give the reflecting 
pause. Even when there is no occa- 
sion to shudder at the associates of 
a rich man, it is patent that he has an 
uncommonly tine chance to add his 
son to our collection of jeunesse doree 
—silly, incapable, lavish, offensive. 
noisy. This spoiling of sons by weal- 
thy fathers is peculiarly a habit of the 
newly rich. Too often the possession 
of a few millions constitutes an irre- 
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son, 


sistible temptation to rush out and 
join the herd of swine.—New York 
Nation. 


HUMOROUS. 


A lady in Washington said that Sec- 
retary Taft was the most polite man in 
the city. “I have often seen gentlemen 
give a lady a seat,” she said, but the 
other day I saw Secretary Taft resign 
his seat to three ladies.” | 





“Do you enjoy delivering speeches to 
your constituents?” 

“Oh, yes,”’ answered the statesman; 
“only it hurts me to have some of them 
say that speeches are the only kind of 
goods I can be relied upon to deliver.” 
—Washington Star. 

Desk Sergeant—“Are you married?” 

Prisoner—‘No, sir.” 

Officer—“‘Beggin’ yer pardon, Sarge, 
he’s a liar. When we searched him, 
we found in his pockets a clipped 
recipe for curin’ croup, a sample of 
silk, an’ two unposted letters in a wo- 
man’s handwritin’ a week old.”—Cleve- 
land Leader. 





POLITICAL 


The Modern City and the 
Municipal Franchise 
for Women 


By JANE ADDAMS 


An eight-page pamphlet, 10 cents a dozen 
or 35 cents per hundred, post-paid. Order 
from the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association, 6 Marlboro street, 
Boston, or from the National Suffrage 
Headquarters, Warren, O., but not from 
the Woman's Journal Office. 


EQUALITY 
LEAFLETS 


Edited by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Send 10 cents to National Woman Suf- 
frage Headquarters, Warren, O., for a 
sample set of the Political Equality Leaf- 
lets. The set includes: Fruits of Equal 
Suffrage 1 and 2 (a list of the good laws 
passed in the four equal suffrage States 
since the women became voters); Roose 
velt for Equal Rights; Mrs. Sarah Platt 
Decker on Equal Suffrage; Judge Lindsey 
on Suffrage; Mrs. Livermore on Suffrage; 
Equal Suffrage in Australia, by Lady Hol- 
der; The Biblé for Woman Suffrage, by 
Bishop J. W. Bashford; Ruling at Second- 
Hand, by Col. T. W. Higginson; Woman 
Suffrage and Prosperity, by Gail Laughlin 
(statistics as to growth of population and 
commercial prosperity in the suffrage 
States); Dr. M. Carey Thomas on Woman's 
Ballot; President Mary E. Woolley on Wo- 
man’s Ballot; More Testimony from Colo- 
rado, by Prof. Harry E. Kelly; Where Wo- 
men Vote, by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt; 
Why Women Should Vote, The Division of 
Labor, The Progress of Equal Suffrage, and 
The Massachusetts Association Opposed to 
the Extension of Suffrage to Women, all 
by Alice Stone Blackwell; When Gamblers 
“Pray’’ and Mothers Can “Demand” (an 
Idaho incident), by Kate E. N. Feltham. 


These little leaflets are sold for 10 cents 
a set or 15 cents a hundred, post-paid. Do 
not make the mistake of ordering them 
from the Woman's Journal Office or from 
6 Marlboro street, Boston. They are to 
be had only from National Suffrage Head. 
quarters, Warren, O. 


Equal Suffrage Tracts 


The following tracts may be ordered from 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, 6 Marlboro street, Boston. Do not 
make the mistake of ordering them from 
the Woman's Journal Office, or from the 
National Headquarters at Warren. 

The City for the People, by Hon. Fred- 


erie C. Howe. 

Protect the Children, by Mrs. Florence 
Kelley. 

Mrs. Howe on Equal Rights. 

(These are the addresses given at the 


National Suffrage Convention in Baltimore 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Kelley and 
Hon. Frederic C. Howe.) 

Judge Lindsey’s Testimony, by Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey of the Denver Juvenile 
Court. 

Prof. Kelly on Colorado, by Prof. Harry 
E. Kelly, formerly of the Iowa State Uni- 
versity, now of Denver. 

These five leaflets are for sale at 10 cents 
a dozen or 25 cents a hundred, post-paid. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Experienced teacher, college graduate, desires position 
for the summer as tutor in Latin, German, Algebra, or 
History. 
aee A. K., 4245 Meridian Street, East Boston, 

ass. 


Objections Answered 


BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 





A small pamphlet, answering the com- 


mon objections to equal suffrage. Five 
cents per copy, $2.00 per 100. 
Order from National Suffrage Head- 


quarters, Warren, O., not from Woman’s 
Journal Office nor from 6 Marlboro St. 








——BUY IT NOW 





The History of Woman Suffrage 


It brings the record of the movement up to beginning of the 20th Century. 


Vols. 1, 2 and 3 were written by Mrs. 
Anthony and Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage, 
Husted Harper. 


UNTIL JANUARY ist, 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Miss Susan B. 


Vol. IV by Miss Anthony and Mrs. Ida 
1907 


The History is offered at a reduced price to all purchasers. 


Vol. IV, $2.00, full set 


Order of N. A. 


Mention THE WOMAN’s JouRNAS 


$8.00, express prepaid 
W. S. A. HEADQUARTERS, Warren, Ohio. 





Is showing asp 





144 TREMONT ST. 


ment of Ladies’ 
Gloves at 75¢c per pair. 


These gloves fit perfectly and are delightfully 
cool and dressy in appearance 


F. Fisk 


lendid assort- 
Suede Lisle 
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TO SLEEP. 





By William Wordsworth. 





A flock of sheep that leisurely pass by 
One after one; the sound of rain and 


bees 
Murmuring: the fall of rivers, winds 
and seas; 


Smooth fields, white sheets of water 
and pure sky:— 

I've thought of all by turns, and still 
I lie 

Sleepless: and soon the 
melodies 

Must hear, first uttered from my or- 
chard trees, 

And the first cuckoo’s melancholy ery. 

Even thus last night, and two nights 
more I lay, 

And could not win thee, Sleep! by any 
stealth. 

So do not let me wear tonight away. 

Without thee, what is all the morn- 
ing’s wealth? 

Come, blessed barrier between day and 
day, 

Dear mother of 
joyous health! 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Nebraska. 

The Assembly work in Nebraska 
was inaugurated at the opening of the 
Hastings Chautauqua. This is their 
first Chautauqua, and the people of 
Hastings have reasons for feeling ju- 
bilant with their success. Their re- 
ceipts were more than seven thousand 
dollars, which insures the perma- 
nency of the enterprse, 

The Kenesaw Club equipped and 
decorated the tent for suffrage head- 
quarters. Yellow bunting was used for 
draping, and a beautifully framed pic- 
ture of our translated leader occupied 
a prominent position, while around 
were grouped pictures of Lucy Stone, 
Mrs. Stanton, Rev. Anna Shaw, and 
Mrs. Avery. Easy chairs, cots, cush- 
ions, and everything to make visitors 
comfortable were supplied, while a 
table covered with books, literature, 
flowers, and a visitors’ register occu- 
pied the center of the tent. Rev. Wil- 
metta Marks, pastor of the Free Bap- 
tist Church of Long Branch, Nebraska, 
gave an address from the main audi- 


torium, on Thursday, at the four 
o'clock hour, which was well re- 
ceived. 


The Kenesaw Club deserves much 
credit for the success of this work. 
The furniture was brought in a wagon 
fifteen miles, and all expenses were 
met by this enterprising club. The 
Chautauqua Management showed us 
every courtesy, and the interest ex- 
pressed in the work by friends and 
visitors from the various’ towns, 
proves that our cause is growing in 
the hearts of the people. 

Amanda J. Marble. Pres‘dent. 

Table Rock, July 30, 1906. 





New York. 





The New York State Suffrage Con- 
vention will meet in Syracuse, Octo- 
ber 17, 18 and 1% Arrangements for 
it are progressing. 

The absence of a majority of the 
club members from the city during 
July and August makes it impossible 
to announce all the committees as yet. 
But press work is beginning and we 
expect to have a fine convention with 
a large attendance. All delegates and 
officers who intend to be present and 
desire entertainment, are urged to 
write to the headquarters. Their let- 
ters will be placed on file and referred 
to the chairman on entertainment as 
soon as possible. 

Syracuse expects a large convention 
and hopes to be able to provide enter- 
tainment for all delegates, officers and 
speakers. Visitors who desire hotel 
and boarding house accommodations 
may address the headquarters for in- 
formation. 

Mrs. Merritt, the treasurer, reports 
that the money contributed for Ore- 
gon to date from the State amounts to 
$2174.52. 

This is creditable to the suffragists 
of New York, who are never found 
wanting whenever there is a campaign 
to be supported. 

Mrs. McKinney, the chairman, re- 
ports more circulars sent out than ever 
before, 15,000 in all. New counties 
have been reached, and the largest 
vote in history will be polled this vear 
in New York State. 





LITERARY NOTES. 





KENELM’S DESIRE. By Hughes 
Cornell. Boston. Little, Brown & Co. 
1906. Price, $1.50. 

This story has for its scene British 
Columbia; its hero is an Alaskan In- 


dian; its characters are of several 
races. The scenery, climate, habits | 
end dialect represent conditions until 
recently foreign to our experience. 


The story turns on the ever complica- 
ted race question, but it is a race ques- 
tion that does not 
It is that of the Alaskan and the 
Siwash. The country is new, yet the 
problems are old. The “Native Sons 
of British Columbia” are arrayed 
against the “Provincial Coal Mining 
Company.” The conflict of classes is 
already active: employer versus em- 
ployed: Anglo-saxon versus Indian and 
half-breed,—all are separated by radi- 
cal divergencies. The aspiration of 
Kenelm, the young Alaskan, for politi- 
cal equality and social standing, and 


‘oncern the African. | 


his resolute determination to win the 
beautiful American girl, are the basis 
of a story full of adventure. His ap- 
peal to one of the native Gods of the 
North-west, full of crude sadness, im- 
perfectly phrased, rudely rhythmical, 
captivates Desire’s imaginatfon:— 
“Sheewin, whose swift feet have long 
passed the Star-trail, 
Wide, curving Star-trail that shines to 
the Southward, 
Far to the South, where 
from the white snows, 
Love-bringer Sheewin. 
Bring joy from the Star-land! 
Come once more Sheewin—home to 
the sad earth. 

The story is told with spirit, the de- 
scriptions of islands, forests, moun- 
tains, and ocean are graphic and pic- 
turesque. 

It is a book worth reading. 
H. B .B. 
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The Drama of Blood, Performed by 
Russia on the World's Stage, in the 
Light of the 20th Century. By Dr. 
Louis A. Alexander, author of “Na- 
tional Questions,” “7 Zionism, Assimila- 
tion, Uganda.” Published by the au- 
thor, 1398 Fifth avenue, New York. 

This volume is at once a statement, 
a protest and an appeal. It is a state- 
ment in language earnest and strong, 
but not too strong for the facts of the 
recent barbarous massacres of thou- 
sands of Jewish men, women and chil- 
dren, by the direct instigat‘on of the 
Russian government—the = greatest 
atrocities of modern times, and on aa 
unexampled scale. In the Odessa mas- 
sacre alone, more people perished than 
in the whole French Revolution. It 
is a protest, written with so much 
feeling that the pen seems to have been 
dipped in blood and tears. And, last, 
but not least, it is an appeal to the 
conscience of the civilized world to put 
a stop to these abominations. The 
appeal ought to be heeded. It is a dis- 
grace not only to Christendom but to 
all humanity that such crimes as the 
author describes in burning words 
should be allowed to continue. And 
the most emphatic words are weak 
compared with the appalling facts. 
The volume of 222 pages is handsomely 
gotten up, and has for frontispiece a 
picture of Jeremiah mourning over the 
ruins of Jerusalem. 

A. 8S. B. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Some prominent women of Indian- 
apolis have organized a mutual service 
association, the object of which is to 
have a home outside the busy district, 
where girls earning a moderate sal- 
ary may board or where they may 
stay for a day or a night, when neces- 
sity calls for transient accommoda- 
tion. There are 600 members in the 
association, and a building is in pro- 
cess of construction. 





Several inquiries have come to us 
about the temporary disappearance of 
the union label from the Woman’s 
Journal. It was pure accident. The 
Journal is still printed at the same of- 
fice, that of E. L. Grimes, 122 Pearl 
street, Boston. Mr. Grimes prints half 
a dozen other papers, and he says he 
is always having trouble about the un- 
ion label dropping off one or another 
of them, as it is small and easily dis- 
placed. By a similar accident it got 
left off the new Jane Addams leaflet, 
which was printed at the same place. 
But we adopted the label after full de- 
liberation, and have no intention of 
discontinuing it. 





John Herman, an energetic Metho- 
dist chureh worker, has organized the 
chickens in the neighborhood of Wes- 
ley Methodist Episcopal Church, near 
Sykesville, Md., into a missionary so- 
ciety to raise funds to aid the church. 
Each hen is a lay member, so to speak, 
and the farmers of the neighborhood 
agree to turn over to the church each 
and every egg that their hens lay on 
Sunday. and only those laid on that 
day. These eggs are to be taken to 
the church each Sunday afternoon at 
the Epworth league meeting and placed 
in the contribution basket. 





Charities for July 21 coutains hope- 
ful news of growing activities of the 
boys and girls. A Juvenile Protective 
League has been recently organized in 
Minneapolis under most promising 
lnuspices: a “child-problem conference,” 
}attended by a thousand persons, has 
}heen recently held in Milwaukee; the 
|“Alliance for the Betterment of Local 
| Schools and School Children” of that 
| city has been selling to the school chil- 
| dren hot soup and rolls at a penny a 
| bow] during school time, and a news- 
| boys’ association, with 1,500 members, 
jis reported in the city of Milwaukee 
jalons. 

The August Century is notable for 
the strong opening chapters of A. E. 
W. Mason's latest novel, “Running 
Water.” and for new light on the Vesu- 
vius and San Francisco disasters, from 
William P. Andrews, Benjamin Ide 
| Wheeler and Louise Herrick Wall. 
| The discussion of the “The Future of 
San Francisco” by the President of the 
University of California is, of course, 
of much authoritative interest. Louise 
Herrick Wall's story or “Heroie San 
Francisco” is a sympathetic record of 
the pluck and heroism of the people 
of the stricken city written out of the 
fullness of wide experience—the writer 
having tramped twenty miles through 
the city the day after the earthquake. 








“Hundreds of women of all classes 
have expressed to me their gratitude 
to William R. Hearst since the fire,” 
said Miss L. Eaves, in charge of the 
Red Cross sewing centres, as the sew- 
ing circles are termed in the local re- 
lief work. “He was the first person 
to realize that one of the great needs 
of the women refugees would be sew- 
ing macuines, and with the machines 
sent to this city by him thousands of 
garments have been made.’ Miss 
Eaves reports that officers of char‘ta- 
ble organizations acted as fore-women 
of the sewing rooms. Ten or twelve 
cutters were employed, the balance of 
the workers donating their services. 
Many women of a)] classes took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to get under- 
wear and nightclothing, and 12,706 
garments were made. 

The city council of Oklahoma City 
has voted to give the W. C. T. U. fifty 
dollars per month to help meet the ex- 
pense of keeping three barrels of ice 
water on three prominent business cor- 
ners: the draymen of the city, desir- 
ous to have one of these barrels on a 
certain street corner, assured the W. C. 
T. U. they would pay twenty-five cents 
a day for the ice. This progressive 
city had an old-fashioned celebration 
of the Fourth of July, planned by the 
Chamber of Commerce, and the W. C. 
T. U. was invited to take part in the 
program. They secured Dr. Bradford, 
Chancellor of Epworth University, an 
eloquent speaker, who delivered a 
grand temperance address, advising a 
clean constitution for the new State, 
and he was listened to with breathless 
attention by a vast audience. The 
Loyal Temperance Legion and two 
floats of Sunday school children sang 
“Saloons must go” and Mrs. Patter- 
son’s song, “When the star of Okla- 
homa takes its place upon the flag.” 

The delegates appointed to represent 
the different governments at the Red 
Cross conference at Geneva have com- 
pleted their work by the formulation 
of new rules which are designed to 
extend and strengthen the Red Cross 
rules already accepted. The new code 
must be ratified by the various govern- 
ments before the first of January next 
They embody more humane regula- 
tions for the care of the sick and 
wounded, and provide for the full im- 
munity and protection of hospital 
workers in the field. It is interesting 
to observe how the circle of civiliza- 
tion widens with the lapse of years. 
In addition to the leading nations of 
the world, which took part in the ear- 
lier conferences, China, Korea, Siam, 
and the Congo State were represented 
at this. It was noticed that the Rus- 
sian and Japanese delegates took an 
active part and mingled together on 
the most friendly terms. 





SPECI AL N OTICES 
AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 





548 Tremont Building, Bostos, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK.—Young Armenian, lately 
arrived in this country, would like to do 
housework in a family, in order to improve 
his English. Address Nazareth Galeserian, 
355 Columbus avenue, Boston, Mass. 

FARM OR HOUSEWORK.—Arwmenian, 
who can speak English, would like to work 
either in a house or on a farm. Address 
Philip Sarkinsian, 10 Andrew street, Lynn, 
Mass. 








EAR LADIES: Our master is still sendin 
us on those beautiful Art Blotters designe 
on purpose for you (with no advertising, but a 


verse of love and cheer). We make thousands 
of homes happy every year. There are five styles 
now—one with us on, one with doggies, one with 
piggies, one with chickies, one with little girls— 
Pied as desired, by mail, postpaid, 5 blotters 
‘for 10c, or 12 for 20c. We are also made up 
in attractive forms for children. Will tell you 
when we come. Address our master, 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
152 F Parchase St., Boston, Mass. 


‘PIONEER WORK 


In Opening the Medical Profession 


to Women. 
BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 





Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first 
woman to take a medical degree, in 
this delightful autobiography gives a 
most interesting account of the diffi. 
culties and obstacles through which 
she had to pass in order to gain her 
medical education. These things are 





almost incredible to the young women 

|of today, yet they are historic facts. 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. For sale by 
THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 

3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


UNAPEE LAKE 








New Hampshire 
Hampshire, first-class houses, fur- 
|nished, modern conveniences, seven 
_bed-rooms, open fireplaces. 
| situation in pine woods, on shore of 
|lake. Wide sandy beach, fine view. 
|barn. Reduced rent. Apply 120 Eliot 
Avenue, West Newton, Mass. Tele- 


TO LET—At Sunapee Lake, New 
| Beautiful 
| Boating, bathing, fishing. Boathouse, 
phone 416-4, Newton West. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Taylor Upton and Elizabeth J. Hauser. 








Ex-Governor Alva Adams of Colorado purchased the History of Woman 
Suffrage within the past week. 





Frequent orders for the History of Woman Suffrage are being received 
from abroad. 





The Maine State Convention will be held at Saco. The dates have not 


been determined. 





Mrs. Harriette Taylor Treadweli, former president of the Teachers’ Fed- 
eration of Chicago, is visiting her mother, our good friend, Mrs. Delia C. 
Taylor, of Oswego, N. Y. In a letter to Headquarters, Mrs. Treadwell says 
the local Letter-Carriers’ Association of Oswego will adopt a woman suf- 
frage resolution, thus following the example of the New York State Letter 
Carriers. 

On the 13th of August the non-partisan organizations of Minnesota are 
to meet in a great Convention with a view to establishing a People’s 
League, the object of which shall be to put an end to machine rule. The 
immediate work of the new Association will be the questioning of candi- 
dates for public office. The Minnesota W. 8. A. has been invited to par- 
ticipate. 





Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Miss Lucy E. Anthony, Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery 
and daughters will sail for America, August 23. Mrs. Avery has taken a 
house at Swarthmore, Pa., where she will reside this month. 





The Washington E. 8S. A. will meet in annual Convention at Seattle, 
September 28 and 29. The Corresponding Secretary writes: “‘We hope for 
a larger attendance than last year and that was the largest we have ever 
had in this State. Mrs. Emma Smith DeVoe has organized two new auxil- 
jiaries since her return from Oregon.” 





Readers of this column who are not working in suffrage clubs and who 
desire to aid the cause can do so. Write to Headquarters and we will tell 
you how. 





The Sacajawea Club (St. Paul) holds its summer meetings monthly at 
different lake resorts. At the July meeting two invited guests joined the 
Club. The Oswego (N. Y.) Club is reported as growing. The Niles-Girard 
(Ohio) Club held its annual picnic July 31. About ninety persons were 
present and several new members were added. Rural Clubs, especially, 
should not neglect the social features and should remember that summer 
is a good time for work. 


The midsummer number of the Club Woman, published at Topeka, Kan., 
and edited by Margaret Hill McCarter, is one of the most interesting pub- 
lications received at Headquarters in a long time. Its editorials indicate 
that Mrs. McCarter is a woman of the most progressive type. We hope to 
see the magazine often in the future. 





Minnesota women are indignant over the decision of Attorney-General 
Young, who has ruled that women may not participate in the primary elec- 
tions for members of the boards of education, nor take any voice in choos- 
ing such candidates. Two years ago women voted at the primaries and no 
one thought of challenging them. The decision of the Attorney-General 
has caused much feeling among women who were not previously interested 
in any phase of the suffrage question. Mrs. L. C. Keyes is a candidate for 
the school board in Minneapolis and is said to possess just the qualifica- 
tions most needed in such an official. 





The Ohio State Prohibition Convention has put a woman suffrage plank 
in its platform. The Convention has just been held. 





Minnie Reynolds Sealabrino of New York City will contribute a Carrie 
Chapman Catt box to the Colorado Public Traveling Library in apprecia- 
tion of Mrs. Catt’s work in the Colorado campaign which secured suffrage 
to the women of that State. Though we are not authorized to say so, we 
feel safe in announcing that any person who would like to contribute a 
book to this box may do so by sending the same to Mrs. A. M. Welles, the 
State Librarian, addressing her at Denver, Col. Mention was made last 
week of the Susan B. Anthony Box, contributed by the Colorado E. S. A. 





A very bright woman from the South, who has always been a suffragist, 
but who has lately been able to accomplish some suffrage work in certain 
directions, writes to Headquarters: 

“When I sent my first contribution to a certain newspaper, twenty years 
ago, it was scarcely respectable to believe in woman suffrage. I wrote over 
a nom de plume, and another lady was accused of writing the article. She 
was a teacher and rather dependent upon popular favor, so she made haste 
to publish a disclaimer in both our local papers. Like Brer Fox, I lay low 
and said nothing, as my husband was as bitterly prejudiced as a man could 
be. Of late years, however, I have had the courage of my convictions and 
I constantly bear in mind: “Who fears God need have no other fear.” 


in Music Hall, Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill., Feb. 14 to 19, 1907. The 
day of the 15th, the eighty-seventh anniversary of the birth of Susan B. 
Anthony will be devoted to a memorial service in her honor. Miss Gordon, 
Acting Chairman of the Program Committee, will not return from Europe 
as early as she first expected to, so a large part of the program work will 
be done by Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery. Mrs. Avery has had more than a 
score of years’ experience in such work. For information concerning ad- 
vertising in the program address Mrs. Helen Rand Tindall, 2047 California 
street, Washington, D. C. 


Within two months the Headquarters has disposed of eighteen sets of 
the History of Woman Suffrage and twelve sets of the Life and Work of 
Susan B. Anthony. In a period covering a few weeks more, nearly 100 
libraries have been supplied with copies of our Minutes from the year 1900 
to 1906, inclusive, the libraries paying transportation charges. Snce Jan- 
uary 1, 50,196 copies of Progress have been sent out, and in the year 1905 
the Headquarters distributed 106,753 pieces of miscellaneous literature and 
54,099 copies of Progress. As most of our literature is sent out on appli- 
cation, it somehow does not frighten us to learn that the Massachusetts 
Antis have sent out 3,940 copies of The Remonstrance and 4,337 pieces of 
other literature in their fiscal year, recently closed. 





At a recent district convention of the W. C. T. U. in St. Louis a woman 
suffrage resolution was adopted. Mrs. Louise L. Werth presented the resolu- 
tion. Mrs. Werth is always doing something for woman suffrage. A prelim- 
inary hearing on the constitutionality of woman suffrage was recently had 
before the charter commission in Chicago. Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin selected 
the speakers. The legal arguments were made by Frank H. and Catharine 
Waugh McCulloch. The antis selected Hon. Dick Burke to represent their 
interests. Mr. Burke merely read one of the anti-suffrage documents. The 
chairman ruled this out of order, saying it was not an argument. Mrs. Mc- 
Culloch has an article in June Progress on the Chicago campaign, whicb 
reports progress to date. 
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